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No reference has been made to the sub- 
ject in the press in any great detail, nor 
is it reasonable to expect the public to 
be deeply interested in the circumstances, 
but no phenomenon ofthis war era is 
more instructive and significant in its 
implications than the reactions of busi- 
ness men to their contacts with Wash- 
ington. 


Since Pearl Harbor and in the “de- 
fense era” that preceded our entry into 
the war, countless business executives 
have appeared on the Washington scene 
only to disappear again a few months 
later. A large number of them are still 
there, but the group which has left is 
even larger, and still a third group of 
problematical size is entertaining 
thoughts of departure at this moment. 


WHERE THE DIFFICULTY LIES 


From all the evidence available, it 
would certainly appear that the manage- 
ment executive is lacking in the type 
of durability that makes for success as 
a bureaucrat or a government agency 
director. He is not lacking in ability, 
nor in sagacity; but often he does not 
possess the humility and patience upon 
which survival in the Washington at- 
mosphere depends, nor the necessary 
tolerance of red tape. In competition with 
thick-skinned professional government 
and “academic” people, business men 
have shown themselves over-sensitive and 
fragile. 


DISTASTE FOR PLANNING 
Fundamental to the comprehension of 
all this is the fact that business execu- 
tives have an inherent distaste for public 








The Exodus from Washington 


administration. Planning in the social 
and political sense is foreign to them, 
although they are, naturally, no 
strangers to the down-to-earth planning 
for definite objectives which is so com- 
mon in successful enterprise. 


The exodus from Washington is most 
regrettable. Even conceding that man- 
agement people are, by training and 
background, unsuited to public adminis- 
tration, this the wrong time for business 
executives as a body to leave our na- 
tional government. 


THE JOB AHEAD 


Granted that the war effort is now ma- 
ture and the really important develop- 
ment work has been done, it is in the 
unraveling of the machinery which has 
been established that business men can 
render the greatest service to the country 
and to management. 


What happens in the last few months 
of the war can affect our economic fu- 
ture for years to come. The job of re- 
conversion and demobilization is the 
payoff. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the importance of a favorable 
business “climate” in the postwar period. 
That climate is in the making right now, 
since the first cautious steps in the di- 
rection of reconversion are already 
under consideration. If business men 
leave the government’s postwar planning 
to the professors and the political career- 
ists, it is not likely that they will be satis- 
fied with the results. 
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TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 

With the end of 1943, prognostica- 
tions are in order, and MANAGEMENT 
News herewith presents a few from some 
of the better-known business prophets: 

“In 1944 we and our allies shall be vic- 
torious in the war with Germany. Labor 
shortages will probably be serious until 
Germany is defeated, but will decrease 
rapidly in importance after that.”—The 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

“Any assumptions that the country is 
past the peak of labor stringency . . . 
are decidedly premature . . . Not until 
German armies are in full retreat can 
there be really substantial cutbacks. Un- 
less they come by March, that will be 
the first month of the real crisis.”— 
Business Week. 

“The war news keeps alive the sense 
that ‘anything can happen.’ Without 
counting upon an early German collapse, 
and without lagging in all-out production 
... business men... are looking 
more and more . . . toward the end of 
the war.”—The National City Bank. 

“While the rise in business expenses 
*s now showing signs .of halting, itis 
questionable whether an expansion in 
business income will be sufficient to per- 
mit much of an extension of the current 
upturn in business profits.”—Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

“The odds appear to favor a consider- 
able increase in pay scales.”—Brook- 
mire, Inc. 





PRODUCTION 

Despite cutbacks and cancellations, 
production continues to rise, last 
month’s total being about 41 per cent 
above that of November, 1941. Anfl 
while lack of labor is exercising a delay- 
ing influence on the production of civil- 
ian goods, over-all business activity is 
still inching up. But it is generally ad- 
mitted that the country is now very close 
to the absolute ceiling. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Production of warplanes reached 
9,000 in November, an average of one 
every five minutes, and a rate of 108,000 
a year. Output of merchant ships, it is 
estimated, is nearly five times that of 


1939. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 

Business failures dropped from 169 in 
October to 155 in November, Dun & 
Bradstreet data reveal, and are now at 
the lowest point on record. These figures, 
the Cleveland Trust Company points out, 
reflect the artificial atmosphere in which 
business is now operating, with compe- 
tition at a minimum because the govern- 
ment is purchasing from high- and 
low-cost producers alike. A comparable 
record was achieved only in the last 
years of the Civil War and during World 
War I. A slight slackening of infla- 
tionary pressure is seen by the National 
City Bank in the fact that the Treasury 
is now in a position to finance its re- 
quirements for a considerable period 
without selling new securities to com- 
mercial banks. This means, the bank’s 
bulletin declares, that the quantity of 
deposit money created by the extension 
of bank credit will no longer rise at the 
former rate. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Building permits rose more than sea- 
sonally from September to October, and 
the November figure (Dun & Bradstreet 
215 cities) was $48,361,780, a sharp in- 
crease over the November, 1942, total. 
For the first 11 months of 1943, how- 
ever, permit values were 38.5 per cent 
below the comparable period of last 
year. 


AGRICULTURE 

For the first ten months of this year 
total income from crops was 26 per cent 
higher than for the same period in 1942, 
and livestock and products receipts were 
27 per cent higher, the U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Pros- 
pects are that the farmer’s purchasing 
power will be the highest on record, 
since prices of goods have not risen 
enough to offset more than a part of 
the income increase. 


LABOR AND WAGES 
Total non-agricultural employment 
dropped off again in November, but 
employment in manufacturing increased, 
with the automobile industry registering 
the largest gain in the durable goods 
field. The larger than usual upswing in 


retail buying in November resulted in a 
rise in retail employment. 

Average hourly earnings of manufac- 
turing workers, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, advanced 11.3 per cent 
between October 2, 1942, and September 
15, 1943, compared with a cost of living 
increase of 5.2 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Dollar volume of department store 
sales in October and the first half of 
November was up 10 per cent from the 
corresponding period last year, and holi- 
day buying was brisk, with retail sales 
volume comparing favorably with the 
high 1942 level. 

In Christmas buying luxury items and 
apparel lines have held the leading posi- 
tions, and the trend has been toward 
higher-priced goods. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

Wholesale commodity prices advanced 
moderately in the early part of Decem- 
ber as prices of fruits, vegetables, and 
coal rose. After moving gradually down- 
ward since the October 15 high, the Dun 
& Bradstreet daily wholesale price index 
reacted mildly in mid-December, rising 
to 170.75 from 169.64 a month earlier. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Merchandise exported from the United 
States in the first nine months of 1943 
totaled $9,197,000,000, compared with 
$5,575,000,000 in the first nine months 
of 1942. September’s total amounted to 
$1,233,000,000, or only slightly less than 
the record figure of $1,251,000,000 in 
July, and was 68.4 per cent above the 
figure for September, 1942. Imports 
amounted to $2,438,000,000 in the first 
nine months of the year. 


BUSINESS PROFITS 

A study made by the New York Stock 
Exchange reveals that, for the first nine 
months of 1943, the net income of 385 
companies with common stocks listed on 
the Exchange was 11.4 per cent above 
the figure for the corresponding period 
last year. In 1942, a similar study 
showed net earnings off 16 per cent from 
1941. 
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STRESS INTERVIEWS 

In a Midwestern city, psychologists 
have been experimenting with the “stress 
interview” for policemen, Edward N. 
Hay, Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania 
Company, reported at the Office Manage- 
ment Conference, October 28-29, in New 
York City. 

In this type of interview, four psychol- 
ogists conduct a carefully planned heck- 
ling of the subject, and make every effort 
to upset him. The idea is, of course, to 
see how he reacts to stress situations. 


* xt * 


OVER-ALL INCENTIVES 

When a worker loafs on the job at the 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation plant, 
fellow employees tell him, “Get your 
hand out of my pocket.” The plant-wide 
incentive system, based on over-all pro- 
duction gives everyone an interest in 
promoting efficiency. 

F. T. Kurt described the system at the 
Autumn Production Conference, Novem- 
ber 16-17, in New York. Rapid expan- 
sion in the aircraft industry made it im- 
possible to use time study, hence the 
bogey was simply arrived at. The total 
poundage produced in a given period— 
the second quarter of 1943—was divided 
by the total number of work hours to 
produce the standard. Incentive pay, 
which is a percentage of base pay, is 
based on over-all production over 


standard. 
* ok ” 


WHY EMPLOYEES QUIT 

Reasons for leaving given by em- 
ployees in exit interviews, as reported by 
T. O. Armstrong, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, at the Autumn Pro- 
duction Conference; 

“No Coca-Cola on the third shift.” 

“T have flat feet, and your cement 
floors hurt them.” 

“You guys oversold me. You sold me 
the good side of the job, but you didn’t 
tell me the bad side. That bad side ain’t 
worth it.” 

“Leaving for farm. I have about 56 
hogs I am raising, and I feel I must 
devote all my time to it.” 

The last one was found to be lying— 
he was not going back to the farm at all, 
but trying to duck the draft. Also dis- 
covered was one man who was ashamed 
to go to work because of two black eyes. 
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FOR: PERSONNEL AND LINE OFFICERS 


@rrom : AMA 


Over the years, the AMA has been in 
a favorable position to view the develop- 
ment of what now ranks as a major ad- 
ministrative function—the management 
of the manpower of industry and busi- 
ness. To those of us who witnessed the 
first tentative approaches to the intro- 
duction of personnel activities which to- 
day are accepted without question, this 
“coming of age” is indeed an inspiring 
experience. However, our enthusiasm has 
not obscured the fact that much pio- 
neering remains yet to be done before 
sound human relations are the general 
rule. Much of the efforts of the Associa- 
tion are, in fact, directed toward the 
advancement of this goal. 


All of which serves to introduce a new 
research report scheduled to reach com- 
pany members of the AMA early in Jan- 
uary. Entitled “How to Establish and 
Maintain a Personnel Department,” the 
study has a twofold objective. For the 
company presently engaged in setting up 
a personnel department, it is a guide to 
effective organization of the staff and 
physical facilities, and to the planning 
and developing of a constructive pro- 
gram of activities. Where the personnel 
department is already an established 
unit, the study should serve as a standard 
against which current policies and pro- 
cedures may be evaluated. Throughout 
the study, an attempt has been made to 
preserve a nice balance between the 
needs of large and small establishments, 
so that the contents may be equally use- 
ful in both situations. ~~~ 


Some of the high-light sections in the 
study are: 


(1) Selecting the Personnel Officer: 
One of the management’s first responsi- 
bilities in organizing the personnel de- 
partment is the all-important one of 
choosing a competent individual to di- 
rect the department. Line executives 
should, therefore, find the discussion of 
the desirable qualifications of the per- 
sonnel officer in terms of education, pre- 
vious experience, and personal traits 
exceedingly valuable. 


(2) Formulating a Master Plan of 
Action: One recommendation made by 
progressive executives emphasizes the 
advantage of having a written plan of 
the proposed activities, with the objec- 
tives to be attained defined for a stated 
period. The strategy of formulating such 
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a plan is outlined, and an actual master 
plan developed by one company for its 
own guidance is presented. 

(3) Writing the Personnel Policies: 
If any one long-term activity takes pre- 
cedence over all others in the develop- 
ment of a new personnel program, it is 
the formulation of a statement of the poli- 
cies which are to govern the relations 
between management and men. To this 
end, the procedures in policy-making are 
described. The personnel officer’s role 
in this activity and the media for presen- 
tation of the policies are discussed at 
some length. 

(4) Translating Personnel Policies 
into Practice: A comprehensive descrip- 
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tion of procedures in employment, train- 
ing, safety, health, employee benefits and 
services, employer-employee relations, 
personnel research and other aspects of 
personnel administration forms the crux 
of the presentation. Here is a synthesis 
of the thinking and practice of line and 
staff executives engaged in the promo- 
tion of good industrial relations in out- 
standing companies throughout the 
country. 

(5) Designing the Personnel Records: 
Consideration is given to the selection 
and design of essential personnel rec- 
ords and several “key” records are illus- 
trated. 

Finally, an annotated bibliography, 
together with scattered footnotes, indi- 
cates sources of valuable supplementary 
information representing a wealth of 
specific detail on organization and 
method to which the interested executive 
may have reference. 





WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








REEMPLOYING VETERANS 


Industry is unquestionably in a better 
position at the moment, in the minds of 
the general public, than it has been for 
quite some time. If we are to take full 
advantage of this and prevent the pendu- 
lum from swinging the other way, it will 
mean considerable thought and planning, 
starting right now. 

The reemployment of veterans is a very 
important problem, but our general treat- 
ment of them, whether reemployed or 
not, and our attitude toward them, may 
be deciding factors in the maintenance of 
harmonious labor-management relation- 
ships. It seems to me that every possible 
effort should be made to integrate these 
men back into our workforce, regardless 
of seniority or anything else. They entered 
the service of their country with the very 
good possibility of losing their lives, 
whereas those who remained were com- 


the lessening purchasing power of the 
dollar, and the present high taxes seem to 
be eliminating the average well-to-do indi- 
vidual who was formerly in a position 
where he could enter this lucrative field. 

I should like to know the facts of the 
situation. Is the small independent jobber 
or distributor disapearing? If so, what 
are the causes? How can we finance dis- 
tributors who are capable but lack capital? 

Of course larger companies can and 
may go into direct distribution. But what 
is the smaller company that deals in 
specialized products for a relatively thin 
market going to do?—Oil Company Ex- 
ecutive. 

* * * 

Continued shortage of raw materials is 
inevitably going to make all distributor 
operations marginally difficult, weaken- 
ing the financial structure so that there 
may be some question whether or not our 
distributors can finance marketing oper- 





‘paratively safe and very well paid.— 
Personnel Director. 


* * % 


DISAPPEARING JOBBERS 


Our distribution is through independ- 
ent distributors to each of whom we 
assign an exclusive territory, and natur- 
ally, in the very nature of the business, 

we sometimes have occasion to secure a 
new distributor in a given territory. 

Whcn I first came here, it was a rela- 
tively easy matter to go into a city of, 
let us say, 100,000 population, and find 
10 or 12 competent men of the right 
standing with sufficient capital to carry 
our line. Over the succeeding years, how- 
ever, it has been our experience that, 
while 10 or 12 people with the right 
standing are still available, the number of 
those with sufficient capital has dwindled 
to one or two. This dwindling has been 
progressive throughout the past nine 
years. 

I have discussed this subject with other 
men who distribute through such outlets, 
and it sezms to me that the experience 
is common. The increased cost of living, 





ations which will make available the tre- 
mendously increased output which is be- 
ing freely predicted. They will be further 
handicapped if they are caught in a 
squeeze of continued price ceilings and 
increased costs of materials and labor.— 


Sales Manager. 
* * * 


KEEPING SALES-MINDED 

I think one of the major problems fac- 
ing management and sales executives to- 
day is how to change the spirit of the 
organization from one of allocation back 
to one of sales. As much as we have tried 
to remain sales-minded, in face of emer- 
gencies, restrictions, rationing, and other 
problems, we have drifted into thinking 
in terms of allocation of short products 
which are well in demand, rather than in 
terms of selling what we do have. 

One of our stores recently attracted my 
attention because of the phenomenal sales 
increases which it was enjoying. I found 
the store manager and his staff really 
keyed up on the possibilities of sales, 
although they had only a limited supply 
of a large number of items. There were 
terrific displays of potatoes, then abun- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Conference in New York January 12-13 
To Map Postwar Marketing Conditions 


Distribution Trends, Reorganization of the Sales Staff, 
Outlook on Government Controls Will Be Among Topics 


Postwar conditions that the marketing executive must take into account in his 
planning will be charted at the AMA’s annual Marketing Conference, set for January 
12 and 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Sessions will open at 9:45 January 12, 
with an address by Don G. Mitchell, 
AMA Vice President in Charge of the 
Marketing Division and Vice President, 
Sylvania Electric Products, on “Over- 
hauling the Company’s Sales Organi- 
zation.” Following this, Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing at Co- 
lumbia University and President of the 
Limited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
tion, Inc., will analyze “Major Trends 
in Distribution,” including the relative 
roles of retailer, wholesaler, jobber, 
chain store, mail order house, and co- 
operative. 

The afternoon’s session will be devo- 
ted to consideration of changing mar- 
kets. Speakers will be Arthur C. Nielsen, 
President of the A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, who will talk on the “Permanent 
Effect of Wartime Controls on Con- 
sumer Buying Habits”; S. Morris Liv- 
ingston, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, who will discuss 
“Income, Buying Power, and Postwar 
Markets”; and Dr. Donald Davenport, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, whose 
subject will be “The Coming Pattern of 
Industrial Employment.” 
-_—New-preducts—and-methods ef adver- 
tising them and market research will be 
discussed on the morning of January 13. 
Addresses will include: “What Con- 
sumers Want in Postwar Products,” by 
William J. Moll, Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Inc.; “Products, Markets and 
Research” by Arthur P. Hirose, Direc- 
tor of Market Research and Promotion, 
McCall Corporation; and “New Com- 
plexions in Advertising” by Raymond 
-Rubicam, of Young & Rubicam. 

The luncheon speaker will be Richard 
V. Gilbert, Economic Adviser of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, who will 
talk on “Governmental Controls over 
Marketing After the War.” 

The final session on “Rebuilding the 
Sales Staff,” is designed as a “refresher 
course” in the fundamentals of selec- 
tion, training, and compensation pro- 





Don G. Mitchell 





grams. J. E. Smith, Employment Super- 
visor, General Personnel Department, 
Armstrong Cork Company, will speak on 
selection; R. H. Moulton, Personnel 
Manager, General Foods Sales Company, 
Inc., on training; and Burton Bigelow, 
head. of the Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, on compensation. 








Additional Space Arranged 
For Packaging Exposition 

All exhibit space in the Packaging 
Exposition of 1944 has been leased, and 
in view of continued demand from com- 
panies who have been unable to obtain 
booths, AMA has made arrangements 
for a small additional area to accommo- 
date these concerns. 

The Packaging Exposition is to be 
held in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
March 28 to 31, inclusive, 1944. Since 
its inception in 1931, the Exposition has 
been held annually under AMA sponsor- 
ship. 

Exhibits by the armed forces, as well 
as by governmental war agencies, will 


be included. 





Personnel Conference® 


At Chicago Scheduled 
For February 9, 10,11 


The AMA’s Winter Personnel Confer- 
ence, scheduled for February 9-11 at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, is expected to 
attract more than 2,000 executives from 
all parts of the country. 


Sessions are being planned under the 
direction of Lawrence A. Appley, AMA 
Vice President in Charge of the Per- 
sonnel Division and Executive Director 
and Deputy Commissioner of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Among topics will be “The War Man- 
power Outlook,” “Reemploying the Vet- 
eran,” “War Labor Board Develop- 
ments” “An Objective Scrutiny of Per- 
sonnel Administration,” and “Wage and 
Salary Administration.” 








CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Marketing 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


February 9-11 
Palmer House 
Chicago 


March 1-2 
Hotel New Yorker 
New York City 


March 28-31 
Palmer House 
Chicago 


April 19-20 
Hotel Drake 
Chicago 


May 24-25 
Hotel New Yorker 
New York City 


Personnel 


Finance 


Packaging 


Production... . 


Insurance 


Annual Meeting June 8 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 
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dant, and of canned soup, of which the 
store had received its winter supply. 

“But, Bill,” said the Superintendent, 
“That’s all the soup you will get. Then 
what?” 

“It was sent here to be sold, wasn’t it?” 
answered Bill, “‘And when it’s gone there’ll 
be something else to sell.” 

His point of view is worth noting, es- 
pecially since he has been setting new 
sales records for months.—Tea Company 
Executive. 
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